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Tuis book differs somewhat from the preceding 
two books, in that more material in the way of 
stories and poems isemployed. But, like the earlier 
‘books, it follows in the main the grammar scheme — 
of ‘the Syllabus in English’ issued by the depart-. 
ment. It will be noticed, however, that the Pluper- 
fect is taken earlier here than in that scheme. 
The following points may be observed:— 

(1) This being a composition book and not 
a grammar, little is said of accidence, and of many 
important matters of grammatical idiom that, 
though essential and to be drilled in connexion 
with the reader and to be insisted on in writing, do 
not touch the structure of sentences. The purpose 
of this book is mainly the study of certain forms of 
subordinate sentences. 

(2) Pari passu with the exercises in this book, 
it is expected that the grammatical material 
contained in them will also be studied in the Reader 
used, which should provide opportunity for oral 
drill and short written exercises. 
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(3) It is perhaps needless to say that great 
care in correction of work is necessary ; still the 
point must be emphasised. Also once a new con- 
struction has been studied, it should be continually 
used along with other constructions as they are 
taken up. It should not be allowed to be forgotten 
or fall into desuetude. - 

(4) It is essential that before the book that 
follows this is taken up, this one should be worked 
‘through ; it is only a stage in a progressive course. 
So also it is essential that the preceding book 
should have been completed before this is touched. 
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English Composition 
Book III 
LESSON 1 
Ways of Comparing Things. 

(Io the Teacher.—As before (Book II, Lesson 
XXV1I), it is assumed that drill has been given on the 
accidence of the comparison of adjectives, regular 
and irregular ; i.e. (a) adding -est to the positive (b) 
prefixing most, (c) common irregular superlatives. | 

Drill orally the following :— 

(1) Asia is larger than Europe, 


O. Africa, 
Do. North America, 
Do. South America, 
Do. Australia. 


Asia is larger than any other continent ; 
leading to (a) Asia is the largest of the six con- 
tinents. 

(b) Of the six continents Asia is the 
largest. 3 

Follow with drill in similar comparisons, e.g., 
A is the tallest of these three boys. 

This is the most difficult of these sums. 

(2) Very. Take three specimens of good 
writing; say: 
This is good writing, 
This is better writing, 
This is the best writing; this is very good 


writing. 
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Follow up with similar instances. 
(3) With the qualifier much. 
Asia is much larger than Europe. 
Asia is much larger than Australia. 
Asia is much the largest of these three 
continents. 

Then repeat the drill with common known 
adverbs. Get the class to find out instances from 
their readers; or to frame instances of their own; 
check them and let them enter them in their 
composition or grammar book. 


Exercises: 
Answer the following :— | 
(1) Who is the tallest boy (girl) in your class? 
Who is the cleverest ? 
Who is the most hardworking ? Who 
works the hardest ? 
What subject do you like best ? 

(2) Write a short essay about the seasons 
of the year. In doing so answer this and similar 
questions :— 

Which is the hottest ? Which is the coolest ? 
Which is the wettest? Which is the driest? In 
which is the country brownest ? Most dried up? 


When are the farmers busiest ? When are the — 


rivers fullest ? When is the sky cloudiest ? etc. 

Do not answer these questions exactly in this 
order. (a) Rearrange them under the following 
headings: (1) heat and cold, (2) wet and dryness, 
(3) sun and clouds, (4) work in the fields. 

Write a short paragraph under each heading. 


()) Try to use one sentence with the relative | 


‘when’ in each paragraph. 
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(c) Do not begin each sentence the same way, 
but change the order, thus :-— 


Of all the months .. . is the wettest. The 
farmers work hardest in the month of . .. When 
the rain begins, the sky is very cloudy. The sky is 
brightest when the rain is over. 


|Zo the Teachey.—Help the class (1) to under- 
stand these hints, (2) to have ideas. Discuss the 
exercise first orally, but do not drill to: such an 
extent as to kill variety. Three or four sentences 
in each paragraph should be enough. Be careful 
to watch the use of tenses. The present simpie 
will suffice. Ask the class why.] 


LESSON fi 


Read this story:— 


A farmer once had a good horse. . But 
when it had grown oldand could not work any longer, 
he did not care to give it food. So he said to the 
old horse, ‘I do not want you any more, for you 
are of no use to me; but go out and show your 
strength by bringing mea lion, and I’ll keep you 
while you live. Walk out of my stable and make 
a home for yourself in the fields.’ 

The horse, feeling very sad, wandered 
away till he came toa wood. ‘Anyhow when it 
rains’ he said to himself, ‘ the trees will shelter me.’ 

Here a fox met him, and said, ‘ Friend, 
why do you hang your head and look so sad ?’ 

‘Alas, brother, I’ve grown old. For many 
years I have worked hard for my master and carried 
him safely on my back from place to place. But 
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he has forgotten all this, and now, because | am old 
and weak and cannot plough any longer, he will not 
give me food and has sent me away.’ __ 

‘Did he not comfort you? Did he not 
promise you anything ?’ said the fox. 

‘Yes, he did make a promise, but what good 
was it to me ?’ replied the horse: ‘ He told me that 
I must show my strength by bringing him a lion, and 
when I had (I’d) done so, he would (he’d) take me 
back and keep me. But.he knows very well that I 
can’t do that.’ 

Then the fox said, ‘ Don’t be down-hearted 
(be sad); Ican help you. Just lie down here and 
stretch yourself out like a dead horse, and don't 
move.’ : 

This the horse did; and the fox went off 
to a lion who lived in aden not far away. ‘ There’s © 
a dead horse over there’, said the fox to the lion; 
‘come with me and I’1] show you it, and you can 
have a good feast.’ 

The lion went with the fox ; but when they 
had reached the spot, the fox said, ‘This isn’t 
a good place for a meal; some one may come 
along and disturb you. I’ll tie the horse to your 
tail and then you can drag him to your den and eat 
him at your leisure.’ 

The lion thought (that) this was good advice ; 
he placed himself near the horse, and stood quite 
still for the fox to tie the tail. But the fox managed 
to twist it tightly round the lion’s legs and because 
he had done so, the lion could not move them at all. 
When he had finished doing this, the fox struck the 
horse on the shoulder, and cried, ‘Get up, old 
horse ! get up.’ 
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Up sprang the horse and started off at full 
speed, dragging the lionbehind him. As they dashed 
through the wood, the lion roared at the top of his 
voice ; and the birds were frightened and flew away. 
But the horse let him roar, and dragged him out of 
the wood and over the fields. 

When he had veacied his master’s house, he 
cried, ‘ Master, master! come out. I’ve brought the 
hon (that) you told me to fetch.’ 

When the farmer /ad come out and seen the 
lion (tat) his horse had brought, he praised his old 
servant, and said, ‘ Because you've obeyed me and 
brought this lion, you shall stay with me and I'll 
give you food and shelter for the rest of your life.’ 

[To the Teacher.—(1) Read this story through 
with the class, as you would a text lesson, briefly 
explaining any new words and phrases and breaking 
up new forms of complex sentences. (2) Get the 
pupils to underline new words and phrases or 


specially useful phrases, e.g., ‘of (no) use to.......’, 
‘makea home for’”’........ , ‘make a promise’, ‘ down- 
hearted,’ ‘at (one’s) leisure,’ ‘ manage to......... pee 


full speed,’ ‘ give (one) food and shelter,’ for use 
later in retelling the story. (3) Let the pupils add 
new verbs, in paradigm form, to their lists. | 


LESSON) ITI 


The Pluperfect 


[To the Teachey—Continue study of the story 
in Lesson IJ. Get the class to pick out the sentences 
with the new tense, the pluperfect. Study first its 
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use in ‘when’ clauses; break up and put the 
clauses in order of time sequence, e.g. ‘It grew old 
and could not work; then he did not care to give it 
food’; and then re-combine into origina] form. 
Explain using the vernacular that the pluperfect is 
used to describe something that happened in the 
past before something else in the past. Get the 
class subsequently to frame a rule in the vernacular 
and make illustrations of their own. a 

Be on the watch to see that they do not use 
the pluperfect as a translation of a special vernacular 
idiom which should have the past in English as its 
equivalent; ‘I came to you this morning’; not 
‘I had come to you this morning,’ which is the 
mistranslation of ‘ belige bandidde (nu)’ (ISanarese), 
and similar idioms in Tamil, Telugu, etc. 


Exercise: 


Join the following pairs of sentences ; turning 
the first into a time clause beginning with ‘ when’ 
or ‘after’ and using the pluperfect. 

(1) The horse walked out of the stable. It 
went to a wood. 

(2) It wandered about for some time. It 
met a fox. 

(3) The horse grew old. His master did not 
want him. 

(4) The horse lay down. The fox went off 
to a lion. 

(5) Phe lion and the fox reached the spot. 
on fox tied the horse’s tail round the lion’s 
egs. 


~ 


(6) The fox finished tying the horse’s tail. 
He told the horse to get up. _ a 
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(7) The horse reached its master’s house. 
He called to him to come out. 
(8) The master saw the lion. He praised 
the horse. fh wis 
(9) The horse brought back a lion. His 
master took him back. 


EESSONFERV 


[Lo the Teacher —Get the class to pick out the 
sentences containing ‘ because.’ Break up and con- 
mect, as two tain sentences, with ‘therefore.’ 
Explain in the vernacular that the one sentence 
gives the reason or ‘cause’ of the event in the 
other. Recombine into ‘causal’ clause and main 
sentence. 

Get the pupils to frame a rule in the vernacular. 
Be on the watch that they do not regard ‘ because ’ 
as a co-ordinating conjunction equivalent to kabatti- 
adinale, etc.—a common mistake. ] 

Exercise : 

Join the following pairs of sentences. Begin 
one with ‘ because ’. 

(1) The old horse grew weak. ‘The farmer 
sent him away. 

(2) The horse was too old to plough. His 
master would not give him food. 

(3) The man was ungrateful. The horse 
was sad. 

(4) The fox promised the horse to help him. 
(Use pluperfect). He was glad. 

? 
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(5) The horse lay still. The lion thought 
him dead. 

(6) The fox tied the horse’s tail to the lion’s 
legs. (Use pluperfect). The lioncould not move. 

(7) The lion roared. The birds were fright- 

ened. 

(8) You have obeyed me. I'll keep you for 
the rest of your life. 

(g) The horse was strong. He was able to 
drag the lion. 


LESSON’ V 
Noun Clause as Object 


[To the Teacher:—({1) Refer to the use ofa 
noun as object in a sentence, e.g. ‘He said a wicked 
thing.’ 

Q. ‘What did he say ?’ 

A. He said, ‘You are old ; I do not want you 
any more.’ 

Lead to the fact that ‘You ... more’ is the 
object of ‘ He said’. The object here is a quotation, — 
between inverted commas. Compare the verna- — 
cular way of reporting speech. Then change the 
sentence to the form. ‘ He said that he was old; 
(He said that) he did not want him any more.’ 
What tense is ‘said’? The object may be a clause 
beginning with ‘ that’: ; then since the main verb is — 
a past tense, the verb in the noun clause must be — 
past; notice that the ‘person’ is changed; ‘ you’ | 
becomes ‘he’; ‘I’ becomes ‘he’ , when § he’ is the — 
subject of the main verb and ‘I’ refers to this ‘he’, 
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Question and explain in the vernacular, 

Then get the class to pick instances of the 
noun object clause in Lesson II and to turn them 
mto the direct form. Finally let them frame 
rules. 

(2) Drill with a few easy instances from outside 
the text, with the main verb in the present. | 

He says (that) he will come. 

He is sure (that) the book is in the drawer. | 

He says (that) he saw a man running away. 

He says (that) he has done his work. 

Tell them (that) they must come. 

_ By questioning get the class to observe that 
when the main verb is in the present, the verb in the 
subject clause may be in any tense. 

Note that both in writing and speaking—especi- 
ally the latter—-, ‘that’ may be omitted. Practise 
the class orally in using it and in omitting it. 

There is material here for two lessons. The 
exercises that follow correspond to (1) and (2) above. 
Exercise I should follow (1); and exercise I{ should 
follow (2). 


Exercise I: 
Change the quotations in the following into 
object clauses beginning with ‘that’. 
(t) He said to the old horse, ‘You are of no 


use to me.’ 
(2) He said, ‘Go out of my stable and make 
a home for yourself’. (Use ‘ must ’.) 
(3) He said to himself, ‘These trees will 
sheiter me’. (‘ Would’ is the past of ‘will ’.) 
(4) He said, ‘For many years I have worked 
hard for my master’. 
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(5) The fox said, ‘Just lie down here and 
stretch yourself out like a dead horse.’ 

(6) The fox said to the lion, ‘ There isa dead 
horse in the wood; come with me and I’]] show you it.” 

(7) The lion thought to himself, ‘ This is. 
good advice.’ 

(8) He called his master and said, ‘Come 
out; I’ve brought the lion for you.’ 

(9) The master said, ‘ Because you’ve obeyed. 
me and brought this lion, you shall stay with me 
and I’ll give you food and shelter.’ 

(‘Should’ is the past of ‘shall’; ‘You shall 
stay’ means ‘I want you to stay ’.) 


Exercse II: 


Change the quotations in the following into 
object clauses, using the proper tenses, and proper 
pronouns. 

Here comes the rain. How glad the earth is, 
Can’t you hear it rejoice? It says ‘O, rain, (begin, 
It says to the rain that) | have been waiting all these 
weary months. I am tired of the hot sun and am 
very thirsty. My children, the plants and the trees, 
lost their leaves ten weeks ago; they were dried up. 
The flowers fell and the seeds dropped. They have 
been waiting on my breast for you. They will 
be happy now and will spring into life. The grass 
roots will swell and the blades shoot up. I shall 
be clothed in a coat of green. The farmers have 
been watching long for your coming. Yesterday I 
heard one complaining. He said, “ My cattle are 
thin and weak; they have neither food nor drink; 
and my crops will fail.”? (Change this quotation also). 
He will be glad now.’ . 
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(Note. Use one ‘ that’ at the beginning; you 
need not use any more.) 


LESSON VI 

Go on with the story of Lesson 1I—The horse 
and the farmer talk. The horse tells his master his 
story. Got the lion; the farmer kills the lion; 
calls his wife to bring his gun; shoots the lion; 
untwists the horse’s tail; pats him; takes him to 
the stable; gives him hay and corn to eat, and straw 
for bedding. 

Try to use (1) ‘when’ or ‘after’ with the 
pluperfect, (2) noun object clauses. Tell the story 
in the past tense. You can use direct quotation of 
course. Mix‘ quotaticn’ with noun object clauses 
after ‘say’. 

[To the Teacher—Help the class to understand 
what is here asked. Give them hints as to vocabu- 
lary if necessary]. 


—————— 


LESSON. VEE 


(The barber is speaking). 
I must now tell you the story of my sixth 
brother whose name was Schacabac. 

* One day, as he was going along a big street in 
Baghdad, he passed a fine house. He looked into 
the courtyard and saw a crowd of servants idling in 
the courtyard. It was certainly the house of a 
rich man. ‘I shall no doubt reap a rich harvest 
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by being here’ said he to himself. So he entered 
and went to a servant and asked to whom it 
belonged. ; 

‘My good fellow, where do you come from? 
replied the servant. ‘Can’t you see that it belongs 
to a Barmecide, and no one else? you- must 
know that the Barmecides are very kind to the 
poor.’ ' 

My brother was delighted and asked several 
of the servants, if they would get himalms. They 
told him to go in and ask the master of the house. 

My brother thanked them and wentin. He 
wandered about for some time in the big house, 
before he reached the Barmecide’s apartinent. At 
last he came to a large and beautiful room; and 
there he saw sitting on a sofa an.old man with a 
long white beard, «/o spoke to him very kindly. 

‘ My lord,’ said my brother, ‘I am a poor man 
who lives by alms. I beg you, who are rich and 
kind, to give me help.’ 

At this the Barmecide seemed to be very 
astonished, ‘What!’ he. cried ‘while | am in 
Baghdad, can a man like you be starving? This 
must not be!’ 

‘My lord,’ answered my brother, ‘1 swear that 
I have fasted all to-day.’ 

‘Why, you are dying of hunger!’ exclaimed 
the Barmecide, ‘ Here, slave, bring water; we must 
wash our hands _ before eating. No slave came, 
but the Barmecide pretended to wash his hands. 

Then he said to my brother, ‘ Why don’t you 
wash your hands, too?’ and Schacabac, thinking that 
the Barmecide was joking, came near and also pre- 
tended to wash his hands. 


” 
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Then the Barmecide shouted, ‘ Bring us food 
at once; we are very hungry.’ No body brought 
tood, but the Barmecide pretended to take food 
‘rom a dish and to put it into his mouth, and said 
to my brother, ‘ Eat, my friend ; eat, 1 beg of you. 


af 
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BARMECIDE’S FEAST 


Take plenty; do not be afraid; think that vou are 
at home. You say you are starving; yet vou don’t 
seem to have much appetite.’ 
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‘Pardon me, my lord,’ said Schacabac, ‘I 
really am making a very good meal, and am much 
enjoying the dinner.’ 

‘Do you like this bread ?’ asked the Barmecide. 
‘T think it very good myself.’ 

‘Oh, my lord,’ said my brother, who saw 
neither meat nor bread, ‘I have never tasted any 
bread like it.’ 

‘I’m glad of that’ said the Barmecide, ‘I 
bought the woman who makes it, for five hundred 
pieces of gold; so I always have it.’ 

When they had pretended to eat several dishes 
which never came, the Barmecide said, ‘ Let us now 
take some wine.’ ‘My lord, 1 cannot; the Koran 
forbids it’ ‘Nay, but: you shall’ said the Barme- 
cide; ‘I cannot drink alone.’ 

Of course no wine came; but the Barmecide 
pretended to drink, and so did my brother. They 
took glass after glass; at last my brother, pretending 
that he was drunk, got upand hit the Barmecide on 
the head. The old man fell. When my brother 
was going to hit him again, the Barmecide cried out 
that he was mad. Thereupon my brother said he 
was sorry but it was too much wine that made him 
drunk. 

The Barmecide was not angry, but laughed at 
this, and embraced my brother. ‘I have been long 
looking for a man like you’, he said, ‘Hencefor- 
ward my house is yours. You pretended to eat and 
drink, when nothing was put before you. You saw 
the joke. Now you shall have a really good 
supper. Then he clapped his hands, and slaves 
brought in many fine dishes. 

[10 the Teachey.—Read this through with the 
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class, explaining new words, and breaking up new 
constructions. As before, pick out useful words and 
phrases, eg. ‘no doubt’, ‘kind to...’, ‘to live 
by alms, begging, etc.’, ‘to die of hunger, thirst, 
etc.’, ‘to pretend to . . .’, ‘to have much (a good, 
a bad, a large, a small) appetite’, ‘to hit (a man) 
on (the head)’, ‘to joke’, ‘to see a joke ’.] 


LESSON VIII 


[To the Teacher —wW ith the class study the 
following points in the preceding story :— 
I. Extension of the object noun clause— 
indirect question: two instances occur. 

(a) He asked to whom the house belonged ; 

Direct: ‘To whom does it belong? ’ 
(Coll. ‘ Who does it belong to?’) 

(b) ‘He asked several of the servants 7f they 
would give him alms.’ Direct. ‘ Will you give me 
alms? ’” 

Get the class to observe the difference of 
order in the two forms, direct and indirect (insist 
always on correct order in speech and writing). 
Drill orally and then get rule framed.] 

I. Extension of noun (object) clause :— 

New verbs: 

(1) ‘Can’t yousee that it belongstoa Barmecide.’ 
(2) ‘I swear that I have fasted all day.’ 

(3) Schacabac, thinking that the Barmecide was 


joking, came near. 
(4) My brother, pretending that he was drunk, 


got up. 
3 
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(5) The Barmecide cried out that he was mad. 
Written exercises: 

I. Turn the following direct questions into 
object clauses; using suitable main verbs, e.g. ask, 
enquire :— 

(a) ‘ Where do you come from?’ ‘ Can’t you 
see that it belongs to a Barmecide ? ’ 

(b) ‘ Why don’t you wash your hands too ?’ 

(c) ‘ Do you like this bread ?’ 

(d) ‘Why did you hit me ?’ 

I]. Turn the following quotations into noun 
clauses, using the verb in brackets in the main 
Sentence .== 

(a) ‘It is wrong to drink wine.’ (think). 
(0) ‘You understand a joke.’ (see). 
(c) ‘ You have let ina madman.’ (cry out). 
(4) ‘I have had nothing to drink to-day.’ 
(swear). 
| (e) ‘Eat, my friend.’ (I beg that). 

III. (1) What did the Barmecide pretend that 

he was doing ? (2) What did he pretend to do ? 


LESSON IX 


Then the little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them 
Called them ‘ Hiawatha’s Chickens ’. 
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Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 

Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘ Hiawatha’s Brothers.’ 
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[To the Teacher —Read this through and ex- 
plain words not known, eg. acorn; the difference — 
between summer and winter; ‘whene’er’ and refer — 
to last lesson for constructions of ‘How .. -’, 
‘Where... etc.’ Ask orally pupils to put the 
questions in the direct form ; ‘ What did Hiawatha 
ask the birds ? What did he ask the animals ?’ (the 
squirrel, the beaver, the reindeer ? Show pictures 
of these animals). | 
Exercise: 

Write a paragraph about Hiawatha’s school. 
(Hints :—In the open air; no desks, books, slates. 
His teachers, the birds’ and animals. What he 
learnt.) 


LESSON X 


The Full Stop 


[Yo the Teacheyr—Of the several marks of — 
punctuation, the pupil has met with the full stop — 
(period) from the beginning. He will have noticed 
that it invariably ends sentences. This fact may 
be brought home to them now by a few questions — 
in the vernacular; as also the fact that sentences 
begin with a capital.] 

Another use of the full stop is to indicate an — 
abbreviation ; the following are likely to be known 
to or noticed by the pupils :— ; 

M.R.Ry., Mr. Rev., B.A, ‘B.L., A.Do-AIGe 
B.C., N.B., Cf., Jan., Feb., etc., after the initials of 
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names. A list of such contractions may be made 
and the full form may be explained to them and 
entered in their books. 
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LESSON XI 


[To the Teacher.—Pick out instancéS-t 
relative who, whom, which, that, from Lessons II and 
VII and classify as follows :— 


I. ‘A lion who lived in a den.’ 
‘I’ve brought the lion (that) you told me 
to fetch.’ 


‘The farmer saw the lion (that) the horse 
had brought.’ 

‘Il bought the woman who makes it.’ 

Frame similar sentences. | 

Refer to the vernacular use of participles such 
as dina, unna, vanda, banda, etc., since it has no 
relative clause with a fimte verb. Give the equiva- 
lents of these sentences in common (not erudite) 
vernacular. [Lead to the idea that the relative 
-clauses are really adjectives. 

Point out (1) that ‘who’, ‘whom’, ‘whose’ are 
used only of living beings ; (2 ) that ‘that’ is used 
of living beings and of things ; (3) that when the 
relative is the object of the verb in the subordinate 
clause it may be and is commonly omitted. It 
cannot be omitted if it is the subject. Examine #* 
instances. 

II. (a) He saw an old man, who spoke to him 
very kindly (‘who, etc,’ =‘ the latter spoke to him 
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very kindly’) How would you turn this into Tamil, 
Telugu, etc. ? . 
(b) I beg you, who are rich and kind, to 
give me help. (‘Who’=‘ because you are .. .). 
(c) ‘Have never tasted any bread like it’ 
said my brother, who saw neither meat nor bread. 
(whoo = "but he saw 7... )J 9.7 
This relative clause is not the same as in [; it 
can be separated and made a separate sentence. 
Sometimes it is put in the middle of another longer 
sentence ; a comma must precede it and follow it 
when used so in parenthesis. Sometimes it comes 
at the end of a longer sentence ; it must be preceded 
by a comma. (Examine the instances in the text.) 
Exercise: 
Join the following pairs of sentences and make 
them one :— 7 
A boy broke the window. I want his name. 
A man bakes his bread. He is called a baker. 
A maneatsno meat. He is said to be a 
vegetarian. 
I saw an elephant. It had a howdah on it. 
The boy works hard. He will get a prize. 


LESSON XIi 


Tell the first part of the story of the Barber's — 


Sixth Brother, i.e., till he came to the Barmecide’s 


room in about a page of your exercise book : (1) 
Use no quotations, (2) Use clauses beginning with — 
because’, ‘when.. .’ (with pluperfect). ‘If” | 


| 


: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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(indirect question), ‘that’ (noun object clause) 
that’, ‘who’ (relative). 


LESSON XIII 


Finish the story. Make the Barber’s Brother 
speak; he tells the story. Try to use the same 
clauses as before. 


[To the Teachey—In both these exercises sug- 
gest phrases or words that you wish used.| | 


LESSON XIV 


Then Iagoo the great boaster, 

He the marvellous story-teller, 

He the traveller and the talker, 

He the friend of old Nokomis, 

Made a bow for Hiawatha ; 

From a branch of ash he made it, 
From an oak bough made the arrows, 
Tipped with flint and winged with feathers, 
And the cord he made of deerskin. 
Then he said to Hiawatha: 

‘Go, my son, into the forest, 

Where the red deer herd together, 
Kill for us a famous roebuck, 

Kill for us a deer with antlers!’ 


[To the Teacher —Explain as before]. 
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Exercises : 
(1) Describe a bow and arrows that you have 
seen; say what they were made of. Use some of 


the words in italics. 
(2) Describe the spotted deer; say where it 
lives ; what it feeds on; how big it is, what colour 


itis. Write a paragraph about it. 


LESSON XV. 


The Lion and the Mouse 
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Tell the story in these pictures as clearly as you 
can. Here are some hints. A lion sleeping ; mouse 
runs over him ; tickles him; lion wakes up. Holds 
mouse up on his paw. Asks, ‘Why should I not 
crush you 2’ ‘punish you with death ?’ Answer. ‘I 
am a poor little mouse. You are a great lion. Let 
me go, I beg of you.’ 


The lion is caught ina a) — 
net, Mouse grateful. Nibbles Die 2. 
rope. Frees lion. a = 

The lion thanks the mouse. Wisin 
Both become great friends. 


(1) Write a paragraph on each picture, (2) 
Use no quotations. (3) Use clauses; noun, object: 
relative, ‘when ’, etc. 
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Try to make a little play about the story. Each 
picture is a ‘scene’. In writing the speeches of the 
mouse and lion, do so like this. 

Mouse. ‘1 wonder what great animal is sleeping 
there. I’ll go and see.’ (He goes .. .). 

Lion. ‘Grrr! Something’s crawling over me. 
I wonder if it’s a snake.’ Etc. 

Moral of the story: ‘Do good to others, and 

you will have good done to you.’ 


[To the Teacher.—(1) Explain the meaning of a 
scene: refer to vernacular plays. (2) Encourage 
the use of speech abbreviations. ] 


LESSON XVI 


‘ There was a young lady of Niger 
Who went for a ride on a tiger. 
They returned from the ride 
With the lady inside : 
And a smile on the face of the tiger.’ 


This is a nonsense rhyme. Still try to make 
a story out of it; one that will make the class laugh. 
Perhaps these hints will help you :—A handsome, 
woolly haired young lady: tiger kept on a chain: 
fed on bones and meat: girl often rode on its back: 
one day forgot to feed him. ‘A hungry man is an 
angry man.’ Went out for a ride. Tiger very 
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hungry: very angry. Conversation between tiger 
and girl. Tiger smiles. Why? Parents look for 
daughter. ‘She is dead: how can we give hera 
funeral ?’ 


Use as many clauses as you can. Mix quota- 
tion and indirect statement, questions and answers. 


[Lo the Teacher.—Help with vocabulary; en- 
_ courage variation in story. The outline is only a 
hint.} 


LESSON: XVII 


On Writing a Letter 


| [Io the Teacher :—With the aid of the black- 
board teach the class the appropriate beginnings and 
endings of various types of letters.] 


(1) To a close relative, a father, mother, 
sister, uncle, etc. Begin:—‘ My dear’ or ‘ Dear ’— 
(according to degree of affection)—Dearest, ‘ My 
dearest’. End:—‘ Your affectionate son etc.),’ 
“your loving son (etc.)’, ‘yours affectionately.’ 
These forms wil! apply toa letter to a very dear, 
and intimate friend, especially between women and 
girls. Discuss cases with the class, help the 
pupils to distinguish. ‘ Loving ’ is stronger than 
‘affectionate ’; as ‘ dearest’ is than ‘ dear ’. 

(2) To an acquaintance or friend:—Begin 
4Dear’ or ‘ My dear’, and end ‘ yours sincerely ’ or 
“ yours very sincerely ’, or ‘I am 

Yours (very) sincerely,’ 


In these letters 
‘Loving’, ‘affectionate’, ‘dearest’, etc., are 
out of place. 


Teach also how to write the address and date 
at the right hand corner of the page; and to lay 
out the beginning (see letter below) and end. 


Teach also the proper address of an envelope 
in English. 

It would be advisable to study for comparison 
a letter in the vernacular, in which the formal 
expressions at the beginning and the end are more 
elaborate. These should be avoided in an English 
letter, e.g., ‘ We are all well here; I-hope to hear 
that you are all well there’. ‘No more. Please 
to consider.’ Ete, 


The discussion had better be conducted in the 
vernacular. | 


Read the following :— 
48, Car STREET, 
MANGALAPALLI, 


Ist June, 1927. 
My dear (dearest) mother, : 


Thanks very much (ever so much) for your 
last letter and for its enclosures. I was glad to hear 
you had some rain and that the weather was cooler 
im consequence. There ought not to be any more’ 
fear of the village catching fire ; the fire we had last 
year did enough damage ¢o last us for many years.. 


Since 1 wrote last to you, nothing much has: 
happened here, and I haven’t a great deal to tell 
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you. I have been working hard and am getting on 
well at school. Last week I was second in the 
class. -I hope I shall soon be first. I play games 
every afternoon, of course, and am feeling very fit. 

You know how fond | am of music. Well, last 
Thursday we had a concert. | A famous singer from 
Bellary was here and offered to.give us boys a treat, 
Decause he is an old boy of the school. After 
school those of us who like music ‘met in the hall; 
and there Mr. Appaya, the singer, who brought a 
friend to play the tabela and ‘another to play the 
violin, and a third to play the tambura, gave us a 
delightful concert for an hour and a half, 

Before he sang each song he told us something 
about the composer, who he was, when he lived, and 
where he lived. To help those of us who did not 
know, he told us the names of the ragams. He 
began by singing a slokaand daruvu in Kambhoj1, 
and then a kirtana of Tyagarajayya’s in Sahana, 
and another fivtana by Muttuswami Dikshitulu in 
Manje and three or four things besides. 

One thing I remember that he toldus. ‘When 
you sing, or play the vina or the fiddle or the flute, 
don’t use a harmonium forthe drone. Always use 
the tambura ; it is sweeter and im cvery way better. 
Don’t waste your money on a harmonium at all; 
because you cannot play our Indian melodies on it.’ 


Well, I must stop. Give my love to allat home. 


I am, 
Your loving (affectionate) son, 


SANJIVI. 
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Notice the constructions and phrases in italics. 
‘Since’ is like ‘after’; it is a conjunction of time. 
What is it in ‘I haven’t been home since last month’? 
(2) ‘You know how fond I am...’; ‘ he told 
us when he lived and where he lived.’ What kind of 
clauses are these? (3) ‘There is no fear of the 
village catching fire.’ Change ‘ There is no fear that 
wisi. cf; LE ani “afraid of catching: cold” *i'm 
afraid of falling down.’ 

Exercises : 

(1) Write a letter home (to your father or 
mother, or brother or sister) telling them what you 
are doing in school. (Try to use as many subordi- 
nate clauses as you can, also some of the new 
phrases in the lesson.) 

(2) Write a letter to a friend—(end with ‘ yours 
sincerely ’) describing some music you have heard. 
Tell him when you heard it, in what place, what 
instruments they played ; how they sang; how they 
sat ; how they kept time (tala); what the audience 
said and did. Were the latter pleased? How did 
they show their pleasure? (Use as many subordi- 
nate clauses as you can.) | 

[Lo the Teacher—(1) The letter might be a 
real letter home ; i.e. be sent home, As the pupils 
are writing, walk round and point out errors and 
have them corrected. 

(2) In the second exercise, help the class or 
individuals with hints. Be careful to use correct 
idiom. Give hints as to vocabulary on the board 
beforehand, 

Exercises in letter-writing should be fairly 
frequent, and not confined to this lesson and 
Lesson XXV. | 


LESSON XVIII 


Hiawatha’s Hunting 


HIAWATHA’S HUNTING 


Forth into the forest straightway, 

All alone walked Hiawatha, 

Proudly, with his bow and arrows ; 

And the birds sang round him, o’er him, ° 
‘Do not shoot us, Hiawatha !’ 

Sang the robin, the Opechee, 

Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 

‘Do not shoot us, Hiawatha ! ’ 
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Up the oak-tree, close beside him, 

Sprang the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

In and out among the branches, 

Coughed and chattered from the oak tree, 
Laughed, and said, between his laughing, 
‘Do not shoot me, Hiawatha! ’ 


And the rabbit from his pathway, 
}Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Half in fear and half in frolic, 
Saying to the little hunter 

‘Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!’ . 


‘But he heeded not, nor heard them, 
_ For his thoughts were with the red deer; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened, 
Leading downwards to the river, 
To the ford across the river, 
And as one in slumber walked he. 


Hidden in the alder bushes, 

There he waited till the deer came, 
Till he saw two antlers lifted, 

Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward, 
And a deer came down the pathway, 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 


Then upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow; 

Scarce a twig moved with his motion, 
Scarce a leaf was strirred or rustled, 
But the wary roebuck started, 
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Stamped with all his hoofs together, 
Listened with one foot uplifted, 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow ; 

Ah! the singing fatal arrow ; 

Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him! 


Then the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 
As he bore the red deer homeward, 
And lagoo and Nokomis 

Hailed his coming with applauses. 


From the red deer’s hide Nokomis, 
Madea cloak for Hiawatha, 

From the red deer’s flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet in his honour. 

All the village came and feasted, 
All the guests praised Hiawatha. 


(To the Teachey—Read this through and ex- 
plain where necessary to the class, especially such 
lines as ‘ Flecked with leafy light and shadow,’ ‘to 
windward,’ ‘ with his motion,’ etc. Point out poe- 
- tical usages, e.g. order, repetition. | 
Exercise: : 

Tell how Hiawatha killed the roebuck. (Why 
were the birds, etc., afraid of him? Why did he 
not hear them? Why did the roebuck lift its nose 
to windward? Answer these questions in telling 
the story.) 


LESSON XIX 


[To the Teachey.—Read the following short 
story with the class, as usual getting the pupils to 
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collect new words and phrases. Then after it has 
been read and is understood, explain the term 
‘paragraph.’ Get the class with your help to make 
an analysis—to state the main substance of each 
paragraph. Lead them to the notion that a para- 
graph sets forth one idea. 

Further illustration may be obtained from the 
class reader in lessons done, or in the preceding 
lessons of this book. A good deal of oral practice 
will be necessary. | 

Long ago there lived in the city of Pataliputra,. 
which we now call Patna, a mighty king named 
Nanda. He was lord of wide lands, he had a great 
army of chariots and horsemen and footsoldiers ; 
he was famous for his riches and for the splendour 
of his palaces. He was the greatest king in that 
part of India at that time. 

Yet his subjects did not love him; nay, they 
feared and hated him. Can you wonder at it, when 
you hear that he was cruel and ‘ ground the faces of 
the poor.’ His laws were’ harsh; he gathered his 
taxes not to spend them on roads and _ hospitals and 
schools, but to hoard them up in his treasury. 
What he had, he spent only on himself and_ his 
family. He was a very selfish man. 

Now, this king Nanda had two wives. The 
one, who was his queen, bore him eight sons. The 
other, Mura, a very beautiful woman, had only one 
son, whose name was Chandragupta. The eight 
sons were all Kshatriyas and were the heirs to the 
king’s throne. But Chandragupta, because his 
mother was of a low caste, was neither a Kshatriya, 


nor was he heir to the kingdom with his eight half- 
brothers. 


_ 
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When Nanda had grown old, he gave his king- 
dom to his eight sons and made Chandragupta 
general of his army. The eight brothers were 
angry at this; they did not want him to command 
the army ; and they were jealous of him because he- 
was handsome, braveand clever. One day therefore 
they seized him and threw him into a pit. 

While Chandragupta was in the pit, ambassa- 
dors came from the King of Simhala to bring the 
Nandas a present. This wasa lion in a cage; it 
was made of wax, but looked just like a real lion. 
After the ambassadors had made the present, they 
said, ‘ Our king has told us to ask what manat your 
court can make the animal run without opening the 
cage.’ 2 
, The eight brothers were stupid men and could. 

not find the answer to this riddle. When Chandra- 
gupta heard about it, he sent a message to his half- 
brothers, saying, ‘ Let me free and I will make the 
lion run.” And the Nandas, because they wanted 
to see how it could run, took him out of the pit. 

Chandragupta, knowing that the lion was made: 
of wax, took a red-hot iron. This he thrust into the 
cage, whereupon the wax quickly melted and ran 
through the bars of the cage. So he solved the 
riddle and made the lion run. 

This greatly pleased the princes, who had not 
had the cleverness to answer the riddle, and they 
gave him his freedom. 

Exercise : 

(1) Try to put the gist of each paragraph in 
a sentence. 

(2) Make up a little play on the scene in this 
picture, 
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[To the Teacher. Help the pupils to ‘ lay out’ 
the scene properly. 

(@) to give a list of the persons, e.g. the 
brothers, Chandragupta, ministers, soldiers and 
attendants. 

(b) to give stage directions, ie. scene, the 
royal palace, the umbrella, the royal carpet. 

Be particular as to the way the speeches are 
‘laid out.’ See any book of plays, e.g. Mrs. Steele’s 
book published by K. and J. Cooper; and Lesson 
XXII below. 

Help the class with vocabulary. 

It is suggested that the scene might be done by 
groups of pupils, three or four toa group, working . 
together]. 


LESSON XX 


The Semicolon 


A sentence contains a complete thought and 
hence it ends with a full stop. Grammatically a 
sentence contains a subject and a finite verb. 
Such asentence may. not always containa completed 
thought; ‘He was lord of wide lands; he had a 
great army of chariots and horsemen and footsol- 
diers ; he was famous for his riches and for the splen- 
dour of his palaces’, Herethere are three gramma- 
tically complete sentences ; but only one thought 
runs through them all—the greatness of Nandav 
This one idea is broken up into three parts, viz., his. 
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lands, his army, and his palaces , each part is refer- 
red to in a grammatically complete (independent) 
clause and the clauses together give the complete 
idea. In such cases the clauses, independent gram- 
matically, but allied so far as the meaning 1s 
concerned, are separated by semicolons and the full 
stop comes at the end. Explain this in the verna- 
cular. Let the pupils consider other sentences con- 
taining semicolons in the above story, e.g. ° Yet his 
subjects, etc.’ ‘His laws, etc.’, ‘This was a lion, 
-etc.’, and explain in each case how one thought runs 
through one sentence, and its parts are separated by 


semicolons. 


LESSON XXI 


Many centuries before the birth of Christ, 
Jerusalem, the capital of Judea, the land of the 
Jews, was captured by an Assyrian King and the 
people carried away captive to Babylon. There 
they lived and traded without ever forgetting their 
city and Zion its citadel. 

The story is told that the last king of Assyria, 
Belshazzar by name, gave a great feast in his palace 
at Babylon. At the feast, when he drank wine, the 
king called for the gold and silver cups that had 
been taken from the Temple in Jerusalem. These, 
once they were used in the service of God, the Jews 
thought sacred. But since Belshazzar worshipped 
other Gods, these vessels were not sacred to him; 
and he and his sons and wives and nobles drank 
wine from them. And, as they did so, they praised 
their own Gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of 
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iron, of wood and of stone, by whose power, they 
said, the Jewish God had been conquered. 

While they were at their merriest, the fingers 
of a man’s hand came forth (appeared) and wrote 
something upon the plaster of the wall beside the 
great candlestick. The king saw the part of the 
hand that wrote the words; and his looks were 
changed from joy to fear, and his knees knocked 
together in his terror. 

The words were written in an unknown tongue. 
The king therefore sent for all his wise men and the 
astrologers of his court, and promised to any one who 
could read them clothing of scarlet anda chain of 
gold about his neck and the third part inthe king- 
dom. But not one of them could read the words 
or give their meaning. And the king was more 
afraid than ever, and his nobles were all dumb. 

When the queen heard what had happened, she 
came into the hall and said, ‘O, King, live for ever, 
be not trowbled in mind nor let thy looks be changed. 
For there is one, whom because he was so wise, thy 
father made master of all the royal astrologers. 
This is Daniel, the Jew; let him be called and he 
will read and interpret the words.’ 

So messengers were sent, who found and 
brought Daniel to the palace hall. And the king 
said, ‘Art thou that Daniel whom my father 
honoured? I have heard that thou art very wise. 
Cans’t thou interpret these words that are written on 
the wall? Since my astrologers have failed, I have 
called thee.’ And he offered him the reward that 
he had offered his astrologers and wise men. 

But Daniel refused all reward and said he 
would read and interpret the words. But first he 
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rebuked Belshazzar the king. ‘Thou hast angered 
the Lord of Heaven by thy pride,’ he said, ‘ Thou 
hast sent for the vessels from the holy temple and 
hast, with thy sons and thy wives and thy nobles, 
drunk out of them, and hast praised thy Gods of 
gold and of silver, of brass, of iron, of wood and of 
stone. Then was the part of the hand sent by Him 
and this writing was written ! ’ 

Then Daniel read the words which were, Mene,. 
Mene, Tekel, Peres; and he interpreted them thus: 
‘Mene: God has ended thy kingdom.’ 

‘Tekel: Thou art weighed in the balance 
(scales) and art found wanting (of short weight) (ce.,. 
you are useless, of no value).’ 
| _ ‘Peres; Thy kingdom is divided, and given 
to the Medes and Persians.’ 

That very night Babylon was captured by the 
Medes and Persians. 

[To the Teacher.—Read this through with the 
class in the usual manner. 

(1) Thou, thee and the second singular 
verbal forms may be noted. They are not used 
except in prayers and in stories told in the old style. 

(2) Take up the passive voice. The accidence 
has, it is presumed, been learnt already, It can 
cause no difficulty. From this point on in com- 
position ,it may be encouraged for the sake of 
variety. 

In explaining its use refer to instances that 
have occurred in the readers, and consult the De- 
partmental Syllabus of English, (Form I, Long 
Term) and Jespersen’s Shorter English Grammar. 
(Telugu by Kamamurti, Tamil by Ramanujachari). 
Oral drill in simple instances should be given.| 


+] 
Exercises: 


(1) Give the gist of the above paragraph by 
paragraph in a single sentence for each. 

(2) I'ry to make a little play in one scene on 
the story. 
[Lo the Teacher.—Hints on Lesson XIX apply 
here. But let the second person plural, not the 
second singular be used. | 


LESSON XXII 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT: BATTLE. SCENE 


(Scene: The battle-field near the banks of the 
JImlam. The Indian army 1s in flight, pursued in the 
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distance oy the Greek cavalry. King Alexander 
stands in the middle of a square of his troops, to 
receive Porus, the Indian King, who has been defeated 
and captured. The Greek soldiers wear short tumes 
beneath iron armour, carry large shelds and long 
spears, and have large helmets on their heads (see 
picture). 

(Alexander stands surrounded by sis chief generals.) 

Messenger. Great King, Hipparchus, Captain 
of the Macedonian Phalanx, has sent me to say that 
Porus, the Indian King, a captive to our arms, Is 
coming to surrender to you. 

Alexander. Let him advance. 

(Exit Messenger.) | 

Trumpets are sounded. Enter Porus with a guard 
of Greer soldiers. 

Porus. (O, King, in the battle which has ended, 
fortune was against me. My men fought bravely, 
but in vain. They are scattered and i flight, and 
I have been taken and brought to you, and, as your 
prisoner, give you my sword.) . 

[He grips the hilt and offers the pommel (the 
handle) to Alexander. The latter takes it.] 

Alexander. Maharajah, I accept your sword. 
Truly, the fortune of battle went against you. You 
are the last of the many princes my brave troops 
have conquered since I left Macedon: but of all 
you are the bravest. I saw you fighting against 
odds, after your men had fled, and wished your 
capture, not your death. For I love- brave men such 
as you. We have fought against each other, and I 
have won; lam vwictor and you are my captive. 
But I honour you; therefore I ask you how you 
wish to be treated, ; Aig 
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Porus (proudly). Asa king, O king. 

Alexander.—(smiling and offering his hand which 
Porus takes). 1 admire your brave spirit, Maharajah. 
As you ask, so shall it be. Nay, not as a captive 
king will I treat you, but as a fellow sovereign, free 
and my friend. By my wictory you are my prisoner, 
and your kingdom is mine. But, because I honour 
your bravery and your proud bearing, I give you 
your freedom and claim only half your kingdom. 
The rest is yours, as before. Let me be Alexander 
to you, and you shall be Porus to me. 

Porus. (joyfully, clasping Alexander’s right hand 
in both of his, and bowing over it). Alexander, Great 
are you called, and great king you are. I have long 
knewn that you are a mighty general; but now 
know that you are mighty in generosity. What 
greater honour can fall to my lot than to be called 
your friend. Half my kingdom is yours by right of 
conquest ; the other half shall serve you, when you 
call upon it. 

Alexander. Porus, my friend, I thank you for 
your generous words from the bottom of my heart. 
As my friend, I beg that you will honour me this 
night by being my guest. After this hard battle, 
you need rest and refreshment. Stay with me; my 
servants shall help you to wash off the dust of battle, 
and change your raiment. After that let us talk 
together and know each other better. Do not 
refuse me this honour. 

Porus. With all my heart, I will. 

Alexander. Come then, let us goto my royal tent. 

(They depart, talking together as friends). 

[To the Teachey.— Read this through with the 
class explaining any necessary words. Draw atten- 
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‘tion to the emphatic inversions of order - these are 
not used in common speech. Also, point out again 
the manner of laying out a scene ; stage directions, 
the use of italics, the words exit, ‘raiment’ (a 
literary word) ; and phrases connected with a battle 
(printed in italics).| 

Exercise: Make up a story upon the above 
sscene. Use as many constructions as you can. 


LESSON: XXTH 


FOX AND THE GRAPES 


A thirsty fox one day espied, ! 
High up upon a vine, 

A bunch of grapes. He looked and said, 
‘I wish those grapes were mine.’ 


‘No bite have I yet had nor sup, 
My thirst is getting stronger ; 
If I can eat those berries up, 
I'll thirsty be no longer.’ 


a a 
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‘The ground was bare, the grapes hung free,. 
The fox’s leaps were many. 

Just one small inch I’m short,’ said he. 
Of grapes he got not any. 


For long he tried, and tried in vain. 
His legs had lost their power. 
Said he with wisdom: ‘I'll refrain ; 
I’m sure those grapes are sour.’ 


[To the Teacher.—RKead through the lesson with: 
the class. Do not try to explain the verb in 
‘those grapes were mine.’ Drill such idiomatic 
sentences as ‘I wish I could play tennis’ (not can)... 
Do not waste time over the ‘if’ clause ; explain it 
by reference to the vernacular expressions. It will 
come for oral drill and written practice later on. 
‘ Espied ’ not used in speech; an old-fashioned word. 
Draw attention to the poetical inversions of order. 
Let the class put them in the normal prose order.] 


Exercise: Tell the story in your own way in 
prose. 


‘LESSON XXIV 


Long, long ago in the city of Thebes in 
Greece two little boys were born toa lady named 
Alcmena. Never had two such children been seen 
as Heracles and his brother, Iphicles. Most babies 
when they are born are as sleepy and helpless as 
little blind kittens. But these twins were not like 
that ; they were much bigger than other babies, and 
wiser too. Already they seemed to know what 
was going on about them. It is true that they 
could not talk; but they were strong im limb and 
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could stand and walk and crawl as soon as they were 
born. Do you wonder that Alemena and her maids 
were half afraid of these wonderful infants ? 


‘Leave me now’ said Alcmena to her maid- 
servants, ‘I want to rest, and she leant back on her 
pillows and was soon asleep. In the corner of the 
room the children lay quiet in their cradle, Nota 
sound could be heard. Suddenly from under a 
chest (a big box) that lay against the wall two long 
thin black snakes crept out and moved across the 
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floor mnoiselessly to the children’s cradle. When 
they reached it, they rose up, one on each side and 
darted their flat heads and forked tongues at the 
babies. 

Iphicles was terribly frightened and shrank 
back with a cry. But Heracles was fearless; he 
sprang up and seized the snakes by the neck, one in 
each hand, and crushed them to death. They were 
strangled and dead, before they /iad time to sting. 
Then he threw them on the cradle, and lay back 
again quietly. 

But Iphicles shrieked and yelled. The maids 
rushed in and lifted the dead things out of the 
cradle. Alcmena woke, and was told what had 
happened. She was very angry with the women for 
not looking after the children and scolded them. 
And all the while Heracles lay still. He was not 
worried at all, and wondered why there was so 
much /uss. 

Exercises : 7 

(1) Describe the scene in this picture in one 
short paragraph. You see the cradle; Iphicles 
yelling rubbing his eyes with his fists; both boys 
naked ; the coverlet of the cradle. The cradle is of 
wicker ; it stands near a pillar. How is Heracles 
standing ? Where has he put one foot ? 

(2) Tell in three short paragraphs how the 
infant Krishna strangled the snake. 

Leave a margin ana put the gist of each 
paragraph in the margin. 

[To the Teacher—Help, if necessary, with 
vocabulary in Exercise (2). Most of the words in 
this story will do. Ask for passives. Draw atten- 

tion to those in this story.| 
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LESSON XXV 


[To the Teacher—Take up on the same lines 
as suggested in Lesson XVII (it will not take so 
much time, of course): 

(1) Letter-writing, from a pupil to a teacher 
(Head Master, Master, Head Mistress, Mistress) ; 
(see Reformed Series Book III, Lesson I.) . 

(2) A business letter to a firm ordering 
something, or applying for a _ post. 

“Dear Sit.) 

WOES. 

-* Gentlemen,’ ‘Yours truly, yours faithfully.’ 
Exercises : 

(1) Write a letter toa Head Master, explaining 
why you cannot come to school on Monday. Use 
the following hints:—Came home on Friday. 
Found father had been taken ill. Had to fetch 
doctor. Doctor’s orders: must be kept in bed; 
must be nursed and watched. Mother has house- 
work ; wants help. I must look after father; has 
to be given medicine, and cunjee (gruel). Father 
better, but I shall be away all the week. Hope to 
be back next Monday. 

(2) Letter to one of the following :— 

(a) A station master asking if goods coming’ 
from Madras have arrived. Ought to have come. 
Ordered a week ago. Invoice and railway receipt 
received. When can I expect? 

(0) A book-seller; certain books (name them) 
ordered ; parcel arrived V.P.P. Two books right ; 
one wrong. Latter returned. Right book to be 
sent. Wanted urgently. 
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(c) Letter to a business firm; ask for post 
as assistant in shop, or clerk or typist. State 
qualifications; age (need not be your own). MKnow- 
ledge of English; Examinations passed, or form 
reached in school; certificates enclosed as to conduct 
and ability. _ 

[Lo the Teacher.—Either let different pupils do 
each of these three, or get each done by the whole 
class on different occasions. Give any help required 
as to vocabulary. One paragraph in each letter 
will be sufhcient. Insist on the use of the passive. 
(vede hints for (1) ) and use clauses suitable and 
already drilled. | 


LESSON XXVI 
How Rome was Founded 


Seven hundred and afty years before Christ, 
the City of Rome, that later became the capital 
of Italy and of a great Empire, was founded. The 
men who founded it, the Romans said, were Romulus 
and Remus; and this is the tale that was told 
about them. 

Not far from the site of Rome, upon the hills 
was acity called Alba. The younger brother of 
the king of this city was named Amulius. Because 
he had no Jand to rule and wanted to be king, he 
vebelled against his brother, drove him from the 
throne into exile and became king in his stead. 

Now the exiled king hada daughter, whose 
name was Rhea Silvia. Amulius was afraid of her, 
for he thought she might marry and have sons. 
+She will tell her sons’ he said to himself, ‘ how 
I drove her father from the throne; and when they 
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are grown up, they will rebel against me and kill 
me. She shall gointoa temple and tend the sacred 
fire; tor then she can never marry. So he made 
her a priestess; and because by the rules of their 
religion she could not marry a man, he felt safe. 
But nothing could stop (prevent) her from 
marrying agod. TheGod Mars fell in love with her 
and they were married, and twins were born to them. 


hy "yy, <s, ‘ 


ROMULUS AND: REMUS 


Of course Amulius was very anerv and frightened 
and made up his mind to get rid of them. He took 
the children and put them in a basket, which he 
pushed into the river Tiber. For he thought that 
they would certainly be drowned. 


-_ 
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But it happened that the Tiber was im flood 
and had spread over the fields. The basket did not 
sink, but floated over the flooded fields and when 
the flood abated and the water fell, the babes in the 
basket were left laugh and dry. | 

Soon the babies were hungry and criéd aloud 
for their mother. No human being heard them, 
but an old mother-wolf just then came down to the 
water to drink. She heard them crying and had 
pity on them and suckled them. At last a herdsman 
came by and found them, and took them home and 
brought them wf as his sons, calling them Romulus 
and Remus. 

As vears went by, they grew up into tall brave 
meh, living among the herdsmen and _ helping their 
foster father to look after the cattle. 

They heard one day, by chance, who they were, 
and who their grandfather was, and how he had 
been driven from his kingdom by this brother 
Amulius. They were very angry, and razsed an 
army of herdsmen, with whom they went to Alba 
and defeated and killed King Amulius and put their 
grandfather back upon his throne. 

After they had done this, they set out to build 
a new city for themselves. Their foster-father, the 
herdsman, showed thern the place beside the Tiber 
where they were found in the basket, and this 
place they determined should be the site of their 
city. 

But they could not both lay the first stone, nor 
both be fownders of the city. So they each went 
up one of two hills that were close by and waited 
for a sign (an omen) to show which of them was to 
lay the first stone and found the city. 
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At dawn Remus saw six vultures in the sky 
and Romulus saw twelve. So the matter was 
settled: Romulus was to be the founder. 

He began to build a wall for his city, which he 
called Rome. Remus lost his temper and laughed 
at his brother and in scorn jumped over the wall 
that Romulus was building. They quarrelled and 
Romulus took his sword and killed his brother, 
saying ‘So may all be killed, who cross these walls.’ 

Rome grew, and became the city of the seven 
hills. She conquered many enemies by sea and by 
land and, after some centuries had passed, became 
the greatest city of the world. 

[To the Teachey——Read this through in the 
usual manner, and point out for memorizing the 
words and phrases marked. Drill orally later. Note 
the construction, of ‘to call’ (in the sense of 
Emde? | 
Exercises : 

(1) What happens sometimes when a river is 
in flood and overfiows its banks ? 

(2) What sign (omens) do people say are good 
for going on a journey ? What signs are bad ? 

(3) Write the story in the lesson in three 
short paragraphs. 

Put the gist of each paragraph in the margin. 

(4) Tell shortly how Humayun lost and later 
won his kingdom. Use the words in the lesson, 
‘rebel,’ ‘drive from throne,’ ‘raised an army,’ 
‘return,’ ‘defeat,’ ‘conquer,’ ‘ enemies.’ 

[Lo the Teacher.—lIf the class has not read this 
story in Indian History, or if it is likely to have 
forgotten it, tell it in outline, using the words and 
phrases from the lesson, and such constructions as 
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the pupils have learnt to use, and then let them re-. 
produce it shortly! It would be advisable to write 
out your version beforehand, for your own use, not 
for the class tosee. Alternatively set them another 
story of rebellion, exile, return and conquest, which 
they know. The object of this exercise is English 
and the use of phrases, not primarily a detailed 
historical accuracy.| 


LESSON XXVII 


Savitri and Satyavan 


(1) Long, long ago, there lived a king, Aswa- 
pati by name, who was truthful and patient and 
loved and did gocd to all his people. But alas! 
he had no child to izherit his kingdom. He there- 
fore did penance and worshipped with sacrifice and 
prayers the goddess Savitri. When he had done so 
for eighteen years she had pity on him, and 
appeared to him from the flame of the fire-offering, 
and told him that she would grant his request, and 
that he should have a daughter, bright as the moon 
and fair as the day. 

(2) What the goddess promised, came to pass. 
A daughter was born to the king, who was named 
Savitri after the- goddess, and who grew up to be a 
maiden as lovely as the Queen of Beauty. People 
when they saw her said, ‘Surely she is a daughter 
of the Gods.’ 

(3) But unhappily she found no husband; no 
suitors asked for her hand, not because they did not 
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want her for a wife, but because they were fright- 
ened by her beauty. She therefore asked her father 
to let her go to other lands to seek a husband ; and 
her father, because the priests favoured her request, 
bade her travel and promised he would give her to 
the husband she chose. So accompanied by aged 
Brahmans, she started out and passed through 
forest after forest and country after country. 

(4) When she had been away many months, 
it happened that the king was wiszted by the Rishi 
Narada. While one day, king and rishi were to- 
gether, Savitri came back to the palace and bowed 
at the feet of both in salutation. Narada asked 
where she had been and why she had not been 
given in marriage. The king replied that she had 
been to seek a husband and was just returning from 
her journey ; and bade her tell them whom she had 
chosen. 

(5) She told her tale; how she had travelled 
far to many countries, and how in the end she had 
chosen Satyavan, the son of a blind king, Dyumat- 
sena, exiled from his kingdom and living with his 
wife and son in the forests. Aswapati asked 
Narada about Satyavan and learnt that he was 
wise, patient, majestic and bold; handsome, pious, 
kindly and truthful, a worthy husband for so good 
and lovely a wife; but unfortunately he was doomed 
to die at the end ‘of a year. The king on hearing 
this told his daughter to find another husband ; but 
Savitri had made up her mind and would not be 
moved from her choice. And because Narada, who 
was his Guru, approved the maiden’s steadfastness, 
the king at last consented. 

(6) All was made ready for the wedding; and 
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on an auspicious day, father and daughter set out 
and in time came to the hermitage of Dyumatsena 
in the forest. 

(7) When both had made obeisance to the 
blind king, Aswapati offered him rich gifts and 
made his request that he would take Savitri as his 
daughter-in-law. The matter was soon settled, the 
marriage took place with all ceremony, and Aswa- 
pati returned to his kingdom. 

(8) When her father was gone, Savitri put off 
her rich robes, and put on garments made ‘of bark- 
cloth; she served her husband and his parents 
humbly and skilfully, and won their hearts by her 
gentleness and soft speech. All were - happy 
together. 

(9) But Savitri knew, what they did not know, 
that her husband’s last day was fast approaching, 
and was heavy at heart. Nearer and nearer came 
the day and when only four days were left, she 
made a vow to stand and not move for three days 
and nights; she hoped by such a penance to save 
her husband's life. 

(10) As the last day dawned, she moved and 
worshipped the sacred fire; and saluted her hus- 
band’s parents and the Brahmans, who all praised 
her for her penance and hoped she might never be 
a widow. But neither the parents nor the 
Brahmans knew that Satyavan was doomed to die 
that day. They urged her to take food, but she 
refused saying she could not till the day was over 
and the sun had set. 

(11) Just at that moment, Satyavan came in 
with his axe on his shoulder, ready to go to the 
forest to cut wood. Savitri begged him not to gg 
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alone, but to let her accompany him. At first he 
was not willing, but because she begged so hard, he 
consented. 


SATYAVAN AND SAVITRI SET OUT FOR TH 


E WOODS 


(12) When she had taken leave of her parents, 
the two started out; as they went on, she was de- 
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lighted by the flowers and the great trees and the 
beautiful birds and the mountains and the streams, 
and was glad in the company of her husband, but 
her heart was sore, because she knew that he must 
die soon. 

(13) By and by, after they had gathered some 
fruit, Satyavan set about hewing wood; as he cut, 
his body sweated, and soon his head ached, and he 
grew weary, and felt ill. Savitri, seeing this, made 
him lie down and took his head in her lap. At that 
very moment, she remembered what Narada had 
foretold and saw beside them a tall person in red 
clothing, red eyed, with a noose in his hand, who 
gazed down on them. 

(14) Thereupon she laid her husband’s head 
upon the ground and rose and asked the stranger 
who he was. He told her that he was Yama, the 
God of Death, and that instead of sending his mes- 
sengers he had come himself for Satyavan. ‘For’ 
he said, ‘I could not send my messengers for so 
handsome and virtuous a man as your lord. And 
then he drew from Satyavan’s body his soul, the 
- size of a thumb, and tied it fast, and the body fell 
back lifeless on the ground. When he had done so, 
he set out towards the south. 

(15) As he went, Savitri followed him. When 
Yama told her fo tuvn back and prepare her hus- 
band’s funeral rites, she would not, but pleaded 
with him for her husband’s life. Yama had pity on 
her, and granted boon after boon ; he promised first 
that Dyumatsena should have his sight again and 
then that he should have back his kingdom; still 
Savitri pleaded and won boons. Yama promised 
that her father, who had no children but her, should 
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have a hundred sons; that she also eee noe 
hundred sons; but would not give her back her 


YAMA TAKES SATYAVAN’S SOUL IN THE 


NOOSE 


lord. Yet still she followed and pleaded with him; 
and at last the King of Death yielded. Her prayers 
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were like the drops of water that wear away a stone. 
In the end the heart of the God was softened, and 
he granted her request. He gave her back her hus- 
band’s life and promised that she should live four 
hundred years, and that they two should havea 
hundred sons; and he went back to the kingdom of 
the shades. 


(16) Savitri returned to the place where her — 
husband’s lifeless body lay. As she sat upon the 
ground, she took again his head in her lap; and 
by and by he awoke and looked with love into her 
eyes, and asked her what had happened, and where 
the stranger had gone. But she would not tell him 
then, and said, ‘ To-morrow will I tell thee all, my 
lord. Now, since the night has fallen, let us leave 
this dark wood and return to our parents’ hermi- 
tage.’ 

(17) So they rose and departed hand in hand. 

[To the Teacher—Read this through as usual. 
Pick out suitable words and phrases, such as those 
printed in italics. And inthe following exercises 
give such help as you think fit. Insist always on the 
use of clauses and constructions ‘that have already 
been practised. In Exercise 3 give hints as to stage 
directions. Insist on proper laying out.| 


Exercises : 

(1) Tell with quotation marks the part of the 
story contained in (3) or (5) or (15). 

(2) Goon with the story: ‘Their return to 
the hermitage; the talk between Dyumatsena, 
Satyavan, Savitri. The fulfilment of the boons.’ 

(3) Makea little play in one act out of the 
scene in the wood. 
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LESSON XXVIII 


[To the Teacher.—Out of the materials supplied, 
using such other material as you need, tell the 
following story. Get 
the class to retell it 
orally. Question them 
on the main differences 
between this story and 
that of Savitri. Then 
let them do the written 
exercises. Put words. 
and phrases on the 
blackboard, e.g. (those 
in italics. | 

(1) Admetus, king of 
Pherae (in Thessaly, in 
Greece) ; rich, happy, 
good, married to 
Alcestis ; two children, 
a boy and a girl. The 
Fates decree his death. 
ADMETUS, ALCESTIS AND CHILDREN Apollo, the Sun-god, 

WITH APOLLO -: : 
working as a_ servant 
in Admetus’ house, persuades the Fates to let him 
live. They promise, but say he must get some one 
else to give life instead. 
‘None who loved so much, 
Nor father, nor the aged mother’s self, 
That bore him, no, not any save his wife, 
Willing to die instead of him and watch 
Never a sunrise nor a Sunset more.’ 

(2) Death comes to fetch Alcestis. Apollo. 

pleads with him, but in vain. Death enters; 


Alcestis is stricken with 
ssudden illness. Grows 
pale and weak. Hus- 
band, children, people 
of the house, all weep 
for her, 

‘the best of wives, 

_ That ever was to- 
ward husband in this 
world.’ 


(3) Alcestis is helped 
to visit the rooms of 
the palace to see them 
for the last time; kisses 
her children ; embraces 
her friends and _ser- 
vants, and last of all 


DEATH COMES TO FETCH ALCESTIS 


Admetus. Admetus 
clings to her, begs her not 
to go. But she sees the 
ferryman and his_ boat, 
\ coming to row her over 
\\\ the river of death. She 
-) } gets her husband to pro- 
| | mise that he will not 
marry again, and to be 
like a mother to her 
, children. 

(4) She dies, and the 
| funeral procession starts 
| out; as it goes funeral 
_. | songs aresung. Just then 
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ALCESTIS KISSES HER CHILDREN Heracles comes; with 
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club and lion skin. He is strong and brave and 
cheerful. Asks what 
is the matter. He is 
told that Alcestis is 
dead. Admetus enter- 
tains him, but says no- 
thing of his loss. Her- 
acles pities him, goes 
out, and by and by 
returns. He_ wrestles 
with death, wins back 
Alcestis to life and 
brings her to Admetus. 
The joy of husband 
and wife. 

Exercises : 

(1) Tell the story 
with the aid of the 
pictures. Put the gist 

HERACLES OVERCOMES DEATH of each of your para- 
graphs in the margin. 
(2) Tell in one or two paragraphs how this 
story differs from that of Savitri. 
3) Make a little play in one scene on. the 
last part of the story (paragraph 4). 


Fa 


LESSON XXIX 


Write a letter to a friend describing a marriage 
you have beenat. Here are some hints. 

Marriage panda] : First procession, reception of 
the bridegroom, his dress. Ceremony of matriage. 
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Feasting; other festivities. Final procession. Decora- 
tions of vehicle. Dress of bride and bridegroom, 
music, dance, illumination. 


LESSON XXX 


Now the burming summer si 
Hath unchallenged empire won, 
And the scorching winds blow free 
Blighting every herb and tree. 


Lo! the lion, forest king ; 
Through the wood is wandering ; © 
By a maddening thirst oppressed 
Ceaseless heaves his panting chest. 


From their mountain cavern, see 
Buffaloes rush furiously, 

With hanging tongue and foam-flecked hide, 
Tossing high their nostrils wide. 


Kacipasa ‘The Seasuns.’ 


[To the Teachey.— Read and explain. Turn the 
metaphor in line 2 into a simile; the sun is like a 
great king, who conquers all his enemies, wins an 

mpire ; none can challenge him. For ‘herb’, ice. 
‘plant ’.] 

Exercise: Write a short description of the 
country during the hot winds of May; how do they 
affect cattle (or buffaloes) ; the tiger in the dried up 
forest; men inthe villages? Try to bring in the 

ords in italics. | 
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